HOWELLS AND REALISM

Howells in the next half-dozen years brought his Boston
period to its summit and conclusion. Besides certain minor
novels he wrote A Modern Instance (1882), which he thought
his strongest, The Rise of Silas Lapham (1885), which the
public has generally found the best of his novels, and Indian
Summer (1886), which he himself thought his best. Without
the bitter tincture of pessimism which Howells lacked, realism
can hardly go further than in these three. The superiority of
A Modern Instance to all that had come before lies less in its
firmer grasp of its materials, for Howells from the first was
sure of grasp, than in its larger control of larger materials.
Marcia Gaylord, the most passionate of all his heroines, is of
all of them the most clearly yet lovingly conceived and elabo-
rated. Her unaccountable impulses and endurances convey an
impression that is completely individual. Types do not behave
so. In the career of her husband, Bartley Hubbard the jour-
nalist, Howells adroitly traces a metamorphosis from selfish-
ness and vanity, fed in this case by Marcia's unreasoning
devotion, into contemptible viciousness which has not even a
dash of boldness to redeem it. Like the impulses of Marcia,
the process hides itself rather too closely from the observer,
who as with living persons may now and then be surprised to
find that the decay has gone so fast and far with so few
outward signs. Writing the winter scenes of the earlier chap-
ters Howells had the advantage of those many pens which in
the past decade had wrought at the local color of New Eng-
land. Although done with an eye intensely on the fact, these
scenes have still the larger bearings of a criticism of American
village life in general. The subsequent adventures of the Hub-
bards in Boston, acutely local in setting and incident, are still
as universal as any ever laid in that provincial metropolis.
Squire Gaylord's arraignment of his son-in-law in an Indiana
court room vibrates with a dramatic passion seldom met with
in Howells, a passion made the more emphatic by the sicken-
ing descent from a tragic occasion which follows immediately